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Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
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Ishould like for my own satisfaction, to carry away 
aclear idea of the series of motives which have been 
suggested, in what has been said by the speakers 
of the evening, which ought to produce precisely the 
action which this Society desires to accomplish; and 
ina very few words I will try with you to proceed 

‘motive to motive, and enumerate in their in- 
freasing importance, as we pass from one to another, 
the different members of this series, and show what 
itis that makes this a matter of so much importance, 
that has brought this audience here to-night, and is 
mteresting our whole community in this work, and 
Mthe objects which these societies which are now 
fverywhere springing up all over our country are 
#tting before us. 

In the first place, the simplest, plainest and most 
Practical motive is interest, selfishness and expe- 
diency, as we have been so fully told with so many 
Mlustrations. It is contrary to our own interest to 
Mterfere in any way with the comfort of those who 
are below us in the scale of creation. There is the 
One, great, central spring of self-interest ; but, as we 
fon, we find that self-interest is frequently one and 

with the other great motives in the world; 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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that the highest selfishness inspires us to the same 
actions that the highest unselfishness does ; that the 
highest devotion to the good of our fellow-men and 
the work of God in the world is also, when we come 
to understand it, the highest of usefulness that we 
can render to ourselves; and though we separate 
these in our ordinary thought, they are, notwith- 
standing, in this sense, identical. Now here stands 
this fact: all cruelty brings ill-health, and all ill- 
health brings just so far hindrance of work, and 
weakens and destroys the usefulness of the whoie of 
creation; and unless we can take some vigorous 
method to secure the best health and comfort of the 
animals, we so far hinder our own good, and interfere 
with ourselves and our own advantage, as well as 
with theirs. Let this be seen, let the world under- 
stand it, and you need no such society as this. It is 
only because of the wrong instinct that leads men to 
look to present advantage and forget the good that 
lies farther off, that we need this society and others 
similar to this. 


Pain. 

Passing beyond this,—the first motive, the great 
controlling motive at first, and we many of us never 
pass beyond it,—we come to the second one; the 
simple fact that pain arises from precisely the same 
causes among animals that it does among men, and 
that we are to work against this influence in the 
case of animals as with men; we are to recognize 
that pain is an evil which it was never meant should 
exist, and which is a sign of disorder. We are to 
put ourselves into the condition, into the position of 
the animal; to feel his pain as though it were our 
own; to regard it as a sign of something wrong in 
the great creation of which we are both parts, and 
as something to be remedied. Here I touch upon 
another great difficulty, another of the great evils 
we have to contend with: the great ignorance which 
prevails everywhere, and the insensibility which 
comes from the absence of that imaginative faculty 
which is able to throw itself into the position of the 
suffering animal, and to know that pain to him 
means the same terrible thing that it means to us; 
that he has a body made like ours; that enjoyment 
is to him a blessing and suffering is to him a curse as 
in us. When we feel this motive, how it inspires our 
sympathies! The more we enter into the lives of 
others, the larger we are ourselves, and it seems to 
me there is a larger humanity possible for us if we 
can enlarge our sympathy with pain and happiness, 
if we can enter the joy of others’ joy, and suffering 
of others’ pain, and identify ourselves with some other 
part of the range of-creation. 


Cruetty DeMoRALIZING—RELATIONSHIP. 

Passing beyond this, which is the second motive, 
we come to the third,—the constant demoralization 
wrought in the community by the exercise of such 
practices as this soviety tries to remedy, the 
demoralization of every man, woman and child, 
among whom this cruelty is exercised; and as we 
begin with human interests and pass to the animal 
sensibilities, we come to something more sacred than 
either; to the human soul and the human character ; 
and we feel that such a work as this must be done 
for human beings when we come to consider the close 
relationship between them and animals, as human 
character must suffer, and all the organizations of 
that character must suffer unless the right relations 
be established between men and the animal kingdom, 
from which into the human life there is constantly 
flowing a stream of influence of one sort or another. 
Whether you take art, religion or politics, you can- 
not picture any department of life into which the 
hardening process will not come from the continual 
oppression and senseless wrong that we do to those 
who lie below us. We need in these days of crude 
theories, when we are living under constant pressure 
and the most gross and palpable necessities are 
materializing our lives, all the beauty and tender- 
ness that can be “brought into them from every 
source; and let us know that God never put us in 
this relation with this great creation without design- 
ing us and condemning us to receive some sort of 
influence, and unless it come in blessing it must come 
in cursing, and unless we are made better and softer 
and sweeter ourselves, we must, of necessity receive 
evil influences and be harder and harder than we 
are to-day. 


SacREDNEsS OF LIFE. 

These are the motives and influences and the work 
of the society: in the first place, human interests ; 
in the second place, the destinies of the brute race 
whose destinies as sensitive beings are to be regard- 
ed; the’third, the influence upon the human charac- 
ter and human soul, and through that upon the 
organization of society, family, and every relation 
in which human life organizes itself. I cannot feel 
but there is something vague, mysterious, transcen- 
dental, that overlies all this; that we deal unwor- 
thily with this subject unless we touch the absolute 
sacredness of life for itself; life, which man has 
never dreamed of creating, whose elements he has 
never found, or dreamed that he, finding, shall be 
able to re-construct. It is itselfa sacred thing. Ican 
but feel that there is something coarse and crude 
and wrong in any man’s nature, who can go through. 
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a wood where man has never trod and there wan- 
tonly tear away a single bud that is sending its 
beauty and fragrance and glory into the sky; I think 
there is something lacking in that man’s nature; at 
any rate, that there is something exquisitely beauti- 
ful and fine in the nature of the man who steps out 
of his way that none of the richness and perfect 
beauty of being might be taken out of the world 
through any wanton and careless act of his; who 
would put himself to inconvenience to save it. This 
connects us with the nature of God himself; brings 
us into connection with the creation, and teaches us 
to regard not merely this lower life but leads us up 
to the higher; from vegetable to animal and human, 
close to the very hand of Him from whom all life 
comes. 
our Socrery. 

I cannot conceive how you can build a stronger 
series of motives, more solemn, instructive and im- 
pressive than that which comes in reference to the 
work of our society. As you value your own inter- 
ests, therefore, contribute to its means; protect and 
help on its work; as you value the pleasure that is 
in the world and hate to see pain, and feel that pain 
means to these lower creatures what it means to us; 
as you value human life and all human interests; as 
you value life itself and reverence God, help it! 
Can you imagine a greater mass of motive to bring 
to the aid of this activity. As we see mankind 
advance, this work does seem to stand at the head of 
its progress. We begin with our selfishness, our care 
for ourselves, which is, no doubt, one of the first in- 
fluences we anywhere have: then we come to the 
care of the family, the care of children, of those who 
by any peculiar circumstances are unable to care for 
themselves,—the sick and suffering of one sort and 
another. We can reckon the position of a man, 
nation, race or century by the sort of people they 
are caring for; and when you see a man who has 
come to the point of looking around him, and saying : 
“ Here are beings capable of suffering that I have 
not reached ; my work in the world is not complete 
until I care for these,” then, it seems to me, we have 
got just as far as we can go in this building of the 
scaftolding, or laying out of the programme of human 
advancement; and that all future progress will be 
merely filling in that great work. So the work of 
this society is simply laying the topstone upon the 
structure of human progress whose whole scheme 
will thus be complete although ages may be necessary 
to fill in its structure with all the richness which God 
has made man capable of giving it. Let us not 
think our society is unimportant; I do believe that in 
the different motives I have tried thus briefly and 
hurriedly to point out, all of which have been sug- 
gested in one or the other of the addresses made to- 
night, it holds out the best interests, the deepest 
sense of duty, the holiest sentiments and all our best 
hopes for ourselves and mankind; and so I say God 
bless it, and give us the grace and strength and 
earnestness of purpose to bless and help it all we can. 


THE SPIRIT OF SUFFERING. 

A friend whose afflictions are many, writes us as 
follows :— 

I have not stopped getting subscribers because I 
have lost my interest in your society, but because I 
have been very sick the past year. 1 envy those who 
have the health to work in the noble cause you have 
undertaken. 

I lie here and remember that all through my life I 
have wished for some way to be opened by which I 
might help alleviate the sufferings of creatures whom 
all others seemed to have forgotten; and now that a 
few noble men and women whose names I never see 
but with a feeling of reverence, have begun what I so 
long desired, it is too late to assist. 

I only hope others will do what I would do if able. 


WE are but passengers of the day. Why then 
should we not make the way as pleasant to each 
other as possible ? 


FIpE.iry to inward convictions of truth wherever 
they may lead, is the first duty to the Master. 


REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS. 


“Some Memories of Charles Dickens,” by James 
T. Fields, in the “ Atlantic” for August, gives us 
choice glimpses of the great author’s heart and his 
love for animals, and such a love as must touch anew 
our affection for the humorist and humanitarian. 


“ He always had much to say of animals as well as 
of men, and there were certain dogs and horses he 
had met and known intimately which it was specially 
interesting to him to remember and picture. There 
was a particular dog in Washington which he was 
never tired of delineating. The first night Dickens 
read in the capital, this dog attracted his attention. 
‘He came into the hall by himself’ said he, ‘got a 
good place before the reading began, and paid strict 
attention throughout. He came the second night, 
and was ignominiously shown out by one of the 
check-takers. On the third night he appeared 
again with another dog, which he had evidently 
— to pass in free; but you see,’ continued 

ickens, ‘upon the imposition being unmasked, the 
other dog apologized by a howl, and withdrew. His 
intentions, no doubt, were of the best, but he after- 
wards rose to explain outside, with such inconvenient 
eloquence to the reader and his audience, that they 
were obliged to put him down stairs.’ 

“In a letter written in 1868, and dated from 
Albany, he says: ‘ We had all sorts of adventures by 
the way, among which two of the most notable 
were: 1. Picking up two trains out of the water, in 
which the passengers had been composedly sitting all 
night, until relief should arrive. 2. Unpacking and 
releasing into the open country a great train of 
cattle and sheep that had been in the water I don’t 
know how long, and that had begun in their im- 
prisonment to eat each other. I never could have 
realized the strong and dismal expression of which 
the faces of sheep are capable, had I not seen the 
haggard countenances of this unfortunate flock, as 
they were tumbled out of their dens and picked 
themselves up, and made off, leaping wildly (many 
with broken legs,) over a great mound of frozen 
snow, and over the worried body of a deceased com- 
panion. Their misery was so very human, that I was 
sorry to recognize several intimate acquaintances 
conducting themselves in this forlornly gymnastic 
manner.’ 

“He was such a firm believer in the mental 
faculties of animals, that it would have gone hard 
with a companion with whom he was talking, if a 
doubt were thrown, however inadvertently, on the 
mental intelligence of any four-footed friend that 
chanced to be at the time the subject of conversation. 
All animals which he took under his especial patron- 
age seemed to have a marked affection for him. 

“ Quite a colony of dogs has always been a feature 
at Gad’s Hill. When Dickens returned home from 
his last visit to America, these dogs were frequently 
spoken of in his letters. In May, 1868, he writes: 
‘ As you ask me about the dogs, I begin with them. 
-The two Newfoundland dogs coming to meet me with 
the usual carriage and the usual driver, and behold- 
ing me coming in my usual dress out at the usual 
door, it struck me that their recollection of my 
having been absent for any unusual time was at once 
canceiled. They behaved (they are both yonng 
dogs,) exactly in their usual manner; coming behind 
the basket phaeton as we trotted along, and lifting 
their heads to have their ears pulled—a special atten- 
tion which they receive from no one else. But when 
I drove into the stable yard, Linda (the St. Bernard,) 
was greatly excited, weeping profusely, and throwing 
herself on her back that she might caress my foot 
with her great fore paws. M.’s little dog, too, Mrs. 
Bouncer, barked in the greatest agitation, on being 
called down and asked, ‘Who is this?’ tearing 
round and round me like the dog in the Faust 
outlines.’ 

“In many walks and talks with Dickens, his con- 
versation, now, alas! so imperfectly recalled, fre- 
quently ran on the habits of birds—the raven, of 
course, interesting him particularly. He always 
liked to have a raven hopping about his grounds, and 
whoever has read the new preface to ‘ Barnaby 
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Rudge’ must remember several of his old friends in 
that line. 

“ He had quite a fund of canary-bird anecdotes, 
and the pert ways of birds that picked up worms for 
a living afforded him infinite amusement. He would 
give a capital imitation of the way a robin-redbreast 
cocks his head on one side preliminary to a dash for- 
ward in the direction of a wriggling victim. There 
is a small grave at Gad’s Hill, to which Dickens 
would occasionally take a friend, and it was quite a 
—— to stand with him beside the burial-place of 

ittle Dick, the family’s favorite canary.” 


MISS MITFORD’S LETTERS. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals.” 

In reading the interesting letters of Miss Mitford, 
the English authoress, I was repeatedly struck with 
the evident love she had for animals. and the enjoy- 
ment she derived from their friendship. I copy 
below a few words written about three days before 
her death. 

In her last remark, Miss M. is certainly correct; 
and when your noble Society shall have done its 
work of education, not only will poor creatures be 
made happy, but we shall find sources of pleasure, 
new and varied, opened to us. F. L. 


SWALLOWFIELD, January 7, 1855. 

* * Ithas pleased Providence to preserve to me my calmness 
of mind, clearness of intellect, and also my power of reading 
by day and by night; and, what is still more, my love of 
poetry and literature, my cheerfulness and my enjoyment of 
little things. 

This very day, not only my common pensioners, the dear 
robins, but a saucy troop of sparrows, and a little shining 
bird of passage, whose name I forget, have all been pecking 
at once at their tray of bread-crumbs outside the window. 
Poor, pretty things! how much delight there is in these com- 
mon objects, if people would but learn to enjoy them; and I 
really think that the feeling of these simple pleasures is in- 
creasing with the increase of education. M. R. M. 


A DUG DETECTIVE. 

A lady correspondent who is knowing to the facts, 
sends us the following from Philadelphia, and says, 
“Tt may give some persons a higher estimation of 
the dog than they now possess ” :— 


A few months ago Mr. Owen Jones, residing near 
the county line, between Philadelphia and Mont- 
gomery, lost a large quantity of valuable silver ware. 
No trace of the articles was obtained until a few 
days ago, when a dog belonging to Mr. Jones, while 
in the woods, stopped at a tree and by his persistent 
scratching drew the attention of his master. Ina 
few minutes the handle of a pitcher was unearthed. 
Workmen were at once employed, and all the 
articles stolen were brought to light.—Ledger. 


BOYS’ DOINGS. 

Some boys, too small to be recognized by the law 
for so wicked an offence as cruelty to animals, and 
still large enough to create a man-itold disturbance in 
the town, recently amused themselves by saturating 
a poor cat with camphene, benzine, turpentine, or 
some other inflammable compound, and then ‘ touch- 
ing her off” with fire, allowed the animal to run the 
gauntlet to some place of comparative security.— 
Dedham Transcript. 

Our exertions to find the perpetrators have been un- 
successful, but we point to it as showing the full spirit 


of evil in some portion of our community.—Eb. 


A PHILADELPHIA paper enters a mild protest 
against the length of the title of “ The Woman’s 
Branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” by heading a report of the meeting, 


God called our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given. 

They live on earth, in thought and deeds, as truly 
As in His heaven. 


Every good act is a flower, which will beautify 
our final home. 
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THE CRUELTY OF BUTCHERS. 
The American Institute Farmers’ Club of New 
York recently discussed the cruelties of butchers, as 
follows :— 


Mr. Curtis.—My attention has been cailed to the 
abuses practised by the beasts who infest our cattle 
markets on the dumb brutes consigned to their 
charge. In summer they are tortured with the heat 
and thirst, in winter with exposure to the cold and 
other cruelties which I will not take time here to 
enumerate. He who extends his hand to ameliorate 
the condition of the suffering brute creation is a 

rince among pbilanthropists. These barbarities 
musf be stopped. I am willing to be one to lash the 
perpetrators with the scorn of men and the just con- 
demnation of public sentiment until they shall desist. 

Miss Morgan, (Cattle Market Reporter of the 
Tribune.)—It has been my sad duty to make regular 
visits, for ten months past, to the great markets of 
this city, and some of the sights I have seen are 
deplorable. We all suffer, because it is utterly im- 
possible for the meat of animals subject to such inhu- 
man treatment to be healthy; and putting out of 
consideration all feelings of mercy which we ought to 
have for these dumb driven creatures, let us at least 
think and act merely in self-defence. Nine times in 
ten we eat diseased meat at our hotels and restaurants. 
It cannot be otherwise. I have been asked frequently 
to use my influence to remedy the evils complained 
of; but I confess my weakness. Only last week 
certain humanitarian people requested me to visit 
Mr. James Fisk, Jr.—known of late, I believe, as 
Col. Fisk—and entreat him to order some reforms at 
Communipaw. Well, I went; and, though it has 
fallen to my lot before now to face the wearers of 
royal robes, I confess | never saw anything compara- 
ble to Mr. Fisk as he sat in his high place, arrayed in 
velvet and fine linen, and flashing with diamonds. 
And yet this same magnate has control at the 
Weehawken Yards, and suffers cruelties to be perpe- 
trated upon poor cattle the thought of which makes 
the blood run cold. 

J. B. Lyman.—From what I saw the other day at 
Communipaw, and from things I gather from other 
sources, I am satisfied the abuses are on the increase. 
For instance, hogs are brought by the thousand to 
the slaughter pens awaiting the knife. In their long 
confinement, some in each car become lame and 
unable to walk. The rough men who have charge 
of the animals whip and pound these halting wretches 
till the blood runs from their ears and nose. Nearer 
dead than alive, they are pinched and tortured and 
kicked up as near as they can be forced to the 
slaughter pens, and the knife ends their agonies and 
their squeals. These hogs are dressed with the rest, 
and eaten by our ignorant and unhappy citizens. 
We have a society whose object and charter look 
solely to the repression of such cruelties, and I know 
that Mr. Bergh would be happy to unite with us in 
any legislation or in any executive action that may be 
necessary ; and I move that he be requested to confer 
with us and give his view on the proper system for 
making our cattle transit and slaughter pens what 
they should be. 

This motion, after remarks by Messrs. Gregory 
and Moulton, was seconded, and Messrs Curtis and 
Lyman, and Miss Morgan, were made a committee 
to confer with Mr. Bergh, and take such steps as 
may be found advisable to protect animals from bar- 
barous treatment, and the public from the poison of 
the meat of animals which are brought in a fevered, 
maimed and suffering condition to the abattoirs. 

— Tribune. 


In plowing or teaming on the road in hot weather, 
always rest the horses on an eminence, where one 
minute will be worth two in a warm valley. 


Srpney Smirn says: Among men of sense and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has successfully cul- 
tivated her mind, without diminishing the gentleness 
and propriety of her manners, is always sure to meet 
with a respect and attention bordering upon en- 
thusiasm. 


THE CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE. 
Translated for ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


When down from heaven the moon shines bright, 
And pearls bedew the grassy meadows, 

I praise the great Creator’s might, 
In woods and in dark forest shadows. 


What most delights me and inspires, 
Awakens in me sweetest yearning, 
Prompts me to join the forest choirs, 
Is love, ’mid flowers and woodlands burning. 


The little wife I’ve chosen, true 
In joy or pain is past all telling, 
The dear God gives me freedom, too, 
And in the wood I’ve built my dwelling. 


But men refuse to let me rest, 
Grudge me the freedom which I cherish, 
Leave my wife moaning and distressed, 
And thrust me in a cage to perish. 


As if my artless, untaught lay 
Would sweeter sound within a prison ; 
Where no green tree, or flower gay 
Cheers me, my song has ne’er arisen. 


And thus I mourn in deepest pain, 
A prisoner now, that was a rover; 
Soon my poor heart will break in twain, 
And all my bitter grief be over. 


SPORT OF LORDS AND COMMONS. 
Can sportsmen offer any argument to sustain 
practices like the following, given by an English 
correspondent in the “ New York Herald” ? 


To-day there is, as I said before. a match between 
twelve members of the House of Peers and as many 
of the House of Commons. Fach one shooting has 
six pigeons to fire at. These are put up, one at a 
time, in a trap, the latter being 100 yards from the 
shooter. When the shooter is ready, the string is 
pulled, the trap opens, and up flies the pigeon. If 
the bird falls within the limits of the ring, well and 
good ; if he falls outside of that, he is not counted as 
shot. Of course, an immense number of badly 
wounded birds do fall, both within and without the 
ring. For one pigeon killed outright at least half-a- 
dozen are left to die in agony on the ground, where 
they are often left for hours. ‘This it is that. consti- 
tutes the cruelty of the sport, and which makes it 
difficult to say how any civilized man, to say nothing 
of hundreds of the most civilized women, can sit and 
enjoy the sight of so much suffering. And most 
curious of all is this in England—in England, where 
we preach against the barbarity of Spanish bull- 
fights. and have a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, which we support at an enormous cost by 
public subscription. But the fashionable ladies at 
Hurlingham seem utterly to “ignore this part of the 
proceeding. I have seen at least a score of birds 
lying fluttering in mortal agony on the grass at one 
and the same time. But, notwithstanding this, you 
would imagine, to look at or to hear the ladies pres- 
ent, that nothing whatever out of the way was 
going on. 


Goop MEN MAKE Goop Horses.—A horse is | 


never vicious or intractable without a direct cause. 


If a horse is restive or timorous, you may be sure that | 


these faults arise from defects in his education. He 
has been treated either awkwardly or brutally. Com- 
mence the education of the horse at his birth; accus- 
tom him to the presence, voice, and sight of man; 
speak and act gently; caress him; and do not startle 
him. All chastisement or cruelty confuses the animal 
and makes him wild. They aresgood men who make 
good horses——Translated from French of Albert 
Arnoul. 


Be good yourself, nor think another’s shame 
Can raise your merit, or adorn your fame. 
—Lord Littleton. 


“RESULTS OF KINDNESS. 

A correspondent from Maryland writes: I have 
both large and small children of my own, have 
taught school for nearly thirty years, and have al- 
ways found that a boy or girl that is fond of pets, 
has a kind heart. I make it a point to see that my 
children have pets, no matter what they are, so it is 
something to bring out kindness of feeling. I have 
chickens, and the result of kind treatment is that we 
can pick them up anywhere. I also have cats and 
dogs, and they all eat from the same dish, for I never 
allow them to quarrel. The cats will rub up against 
the dogs with as much unconcern as they will against 
me. I also have: four horses and three cows, and 
they are as docile and obedient as the cats and dogs. 
I tell my colored man, who has been with me several 
years, that molasses is sweeter than vinegar, gentle 
patting on the neck is better than the whip, kindness 
is more powerful than cruelty; hence we see the 
force of Scripture which says, “ God is Love.” One 
day, before I had an opportunity of teaching my man 
the power of kindness, I saw him kick one of my 
horses. I said nothing at the time, but soon after I 
took occasion to tell him how wrong it was, and to 
show him that he who knew better than the horse 
what was right, had done wrong, which the horse 
had not, as he could not reason as we can. In pass 
ing through the field where my horses are, I get 
them to follow me by giving them a lump of sugar, 
an apple, or corn, or something of the kind; then 
when I desire to catch one of them, it is easily done. 


NEED OF A LAW IN INDIANA. 

Recently two young men applied at Whitacre’s 
stables for a span of horses, and, accompanied Ly two 
young women, started for Centreville, but passed 
through to Cambridge City, turned south toward 
Connersville, and were returning to this city by way 
of Abington, (having travelled nearly forty miles, 
running the horses the most of the distance,) and 
after passing through the river several times, one of 
the horses fell down and expired almost immediately. 
The other horse was in a much exhausted condition 
The occupants of the carriage then left horses and 
carriage in the road, and footed it to Richmond. As 
soon as their conduct became known, the young men 
were arrested; but as they had no surplus means 
upon which to levy, and as it was impossible to work 
un a city case against them, they were released. 
The span was valued at over $450. 

We notice the above not so much as a matter of 
news, as an illustration—one among many of daily 
occurrence—of the necessity of our having stringent 
laws against cruelty to animals. Such infernal con- 
duct as that described above should be made criminal 
and severely punished. We trust the matter will 
receive the early attention of our Legislature. It 
would be highly appropriate that the delegation from 
our good Quaker county should lead off in this 
reform.—Richmond Radical. 


A New Beprorp correspondnt says: I am sorry 
that so deserving a sheet as “Our Dumb Animals” 
should not meet with a better patronage; but it is 
the fate of most philanthropic objects to depend for 
their success principally upon the interest and energy 
of the few, as well as the intrinsic value of a good 
cause, which must ultimately prevail. ‘ Nil desper- 
andum” must be the motto and rallying ery of the 
friends of humanity. Having God on our side, who 
shall be against us, the “strong battalion” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The paper is doing a 
great deal of good, and our exertions in behalf of 
our dumb animals have awakened many minds to a 
too long neglected object. 


THERE is an intelligent dog at Mud Pine, Indiana, 
so sharp that whenever company comes to the 
house he proceeds at once to catch a chicken, a thing 
he will not do at any other time. 


In Meriden recently a drunken man crept into a 
stable, and when discovered, was lying at full length 
under the horse’s belly, the animal standing with 
legs extended to avoid hurting the drunken sleeper. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, August, 1870. 


MR. ANGELL. 

Our friends will rejoice with us at the safe arrival 
home of Mr. Angell, who returns fresh from the 
fields of his labors in the O!d World, to again stimu- 
late and encourage by his presence, his friends and 
co-laborers of the New. 


A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Angell requests us to say that his statements 
at the Zurich Congress in regard to cattle trans- 
portation, are not correctly reported in July “ Animal 
World,” probably owing to the German reporters not 
being sufficiently familiar with our language to take 


down words spoken in debate. 

In the copies sent to American Societies, they are 
corrected, and Mr. Colam will further correct in 
August “ Animal World.” But a large number had 
been printed before Mr. Colzm discovered the error, 
and many of them may find their way to our country, 
aid give rise to misunderstandings. 


MAD DOGS, 


The annual summer crusade against dogs has com- 
menced. It would seem that the community never 
tires, during the summer season, of crying “ mad dog,” 
whereas the strongest evidences of scientific men and 
intelligent investigation show it to be a superstitious 
error to suppose that dogs are more liable to madness 
in summer than at other seasons, while in most warm 
climates the disease is unknown, and persons who 
have made the subject of hydrophobia a study, pro- 
duce convincing evidence of the rare occurrence at 
any season. 
At a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, M. Bouley stated that his researches extending 
over many years, showed a total of 89 cases in the 
spring, 74 in summer, 64 in autumn, and 74 in 
winter. Marshall Vaillant, M. Verneir, Baron Laf- 
rey and others spoke at length, and decidedly against 
the use of the muzzle, as tending to cause madness. 
True hydrophobia is invariably preceded 36 hours or 
more by a loss of appetite, gnawing and swallowing 
of unusual objects, seeking retired places, excitement, 
and glistening eyes ; but epilepsy, (which is a common 
disease,) should not be mistaken for madness. 
There was but a single case of hydrophobia in man 
out of 28,000 admissions to the Pennsylvania hospital, 
covering a period of nearly eighty years, although 
there were over 300 which strongly resembled it. 
Since dogs perspire only by the mouth, abolish 
muzzles, and since they demand water often, see that 
they have it, and supposed cases of madness will 
greatly decrease, and thus relieve an anxious public, 
and do justice to the dogs. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
In commending the elegantly illustrated books on 
animals, for children, published by T. B. Smithies, 
Esq., of London, for sale by Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, we would express thanks for renewed favors 
in the loan of cuts for our paper. 

CamsripGeE has celebrated over the first drinking 
fountain located at the public expense. 


OVERDRIVING. 

Another case of overdriving and the difficulties we 
labor under in securing a conviction, has transpired. 

For a wager of $25 a horse was driven from Mill- 
bury to Worcester in twenty-one minutes, and died 
in great agony’shortly after entering its stable. Our 
agent at Worcester entered a prosecution against 
Louis D. King, of Worcester, and William Hias, of 
Shrewsbury, and substantiated the facts as repre- 
sented, but evidence was produced showing that the 
animal was subject to fits, and the defendants dis- 
charged. 


A CARLOAD OF LAMBS SUFFOCATED IN 
VERMONT. 

On opening a box car of a train for Boston, a few 
days since, at Windsor, Vt., it was found that of one 
hundred and twenty-five lambs confined therein, only 
four were alive! One hundred and twenty-one 
lambs crowded into a tight car, in a hot day, had 
been cruelly smothered to death. The loss of the 
property to parties concerned, $500 or more, is but a 
small part of the punishment the inhumanity de- 
serves.— 


In several instances we have called attention to 
extreme cases of cruelty in Vermont, while our ex- 
changes constantly notice cruelties which demand a 
law and its enforcement. Only last month we cited 
an instance where cattle, sheep, calves and poultry 
were so closely packed together in one car, as to 
cause suffocation. 

Upon no State have we labored longer or more 
diligently than this one, to secure a law, but as we 
have repeatedly stated, our exertions resulting in a 
bill introduced by a friend at the last legislature, 
have been defeated, on the ground that there was no 
need of a law. 

We are disposed to censure the citizens of our 
neighboring State for their inactivity and neglect; 
for if their legislators fail to acknowledge the weight 
of their responsibility in this matter, it devolves upon 
all good citizens to demand of their representatives 
that a proper and favorable consideration be given, 
and immediate measures taken to secure a law on the 
prevention of cruelty, in order that such fearful in- 
stances of brutality may cease. 

Of the press, also, we would ask a fearless and faith- 
ful agitation and renewed zeal in‘bringing to public 
notice and shame, the perpetrators_of such inhuman- 
ities. 

STEAM OMNIBUSES are expected by our Mon- 
treal neighbors, as a company has been organized 
there to introduce them. They promise rapidity and 
ease in drawing heavy loads, require no rails, are free 
from the objections of frightening horses, and the 
tires being of vulcanized rubber, serious noise will be 
obviated. Success to the experiment. 


SELECTMEN of towns where we have no agent (see 
page 24) will oblige us by nominating a prudent man 
and one interested for animals, to act for us. 

BurrncTon, Vt., has located a public watering 


trough near the Rutland depot. 


Eprnsureu has successfully tried a steam om- 


nibus. 


A STEAM BUGGY was recently seen “ watering 
up” at one of the drinking fountains. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

From the “ Animal World” we make a synopsis 
of the report of the Royal Society of England. 

They have made 1,392 successful prosecutions, in 
150 different courts, during 1869, and 14 per cent. of 
failures. Total since 1835, 15,898. 

Valuable measures upon the transit of animals by 
sea and rail have been secured through the Privy 
Council. Congratulations are offered for the progress 
of kindred societies, especially those of St. Peters. 
burg, Canada, and the United States, and the 
International Congress held at Ziirich last August, 
where societies from all parts of the world were 
represented. 

The attempt to introduce bull-fights at London 
was successfully prevented. 

The establishment of the “ Animal World” has 
been one of the important successes of the year. 

There were 250 children present at the Annual 
Meeting, many of whom received prizes for essays on 
kindness to animals. 

Their treasurer’s report shows renewed interest 
and large increase of members. Total receipts, 
£8,487. Expenditures, £8,622. 


+o 


GUIDE BOARDS. 

Next to watering troughs, we feel that guide boards 
are of the first importance in alleviating the injustice 
to our faithful friend, the horse. This is not a new 
subject to us or our readers, but again we would call 
attention to the law, and ask that efforts be taken to 
have it enforced. 


SEcTION 1. Every town shall in the manner pro- 
vided in this chapter, erect and maintain guide posts 
on the highways and other ways within the town, at 
such places as are necessary or convenient for the di- 
rection of travellers. 

Sect. 2. The selectmen of each town shall 
submit to the inhabitants, at every annual meeting, a 
report of all the places in which guide posts are 
erected and maintained within the town, and of all 
places in which. in their opinion, they ought to be 
erected and maintained. For each neglect or refusal 
to make such report, they shall severally forfeit the 
sum of ten dollars. 

Sect. 3. Upon the report of the selectmen, the 
town shall determine the several places at which 
guide posts shall be erected and maintained, which 
shall be recorded in the town records. A town 
which neglects or refuses to determine such places, 
and to cause a record thereof to be made, shall forfeit 
the sum of five dollars for every month during which 
it neglects or refuses so to do; and in such case, upon 
trial for not erecting or maintaining guide posts 
reported to be necessary or convenient by the select- 
men, the town shall be estopped from alleging that 
such guide posts were not necessary or convenient. 

Sect. 4. At each of the places determined by the 
town, there shall be erected a substantial post of not 
less than eight feet in height, near the upper end cf 
which shall be placed a board or boards, and upon 
each board shall be plainly and legibly painted or 
otherwise marked the name of the next town or 
place, and such other town or place of note as the 
selectmen think proper, to which each of such roads 
leads, together with the distance or number of miles 
to the same ; and also the figure of a hand, with the 
forefinger thereof pointing towards the towns or 
places to which the said roads lead: provided, that 
the inhabitants of any town may, at their annual 
meeting, agree upon some suitable substitute for such 
guide posts. 

Sect. 5. Every town that neglects or refuses to 
erect and maintain such guide posts, or some suitable 
substitute therefor, shall forfeit annually the sum of 
five dollars for every guide post which it so neglects 
or refuses to maintain. 
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Ar. Angell’s Retters. 


[No. 19.] 


Lonpon, June 18, 1870. 
My last recollections of England will be pleasant, 
for my home is with our friend John Colam, just out 
of London, and my window commands ten miles of 
English landscape, rich with the verdure of spring. 
Daily, morning and evening, we journey in and out 
together, and watch the tides of humanity which ever 

flow and ebb through the arteries of this great city. 


PRIZES AND MEDALS BY THE FRENCH SOCIETY. 

Just before leaving Paris I attended the annual 
meeting of the French Society, held in the grand am- 
phitheatre of the Sorbonne, of which every seat was 
filled, and many persons standing. The exercises 


consisted of reports, recitations, music, and the pres- 


entation to adults and children of over three hundred 
prizes and medals, gold, silver and bronze—each ac- 
companied by a suitable book. In each case the act 
for which the medal was given was read to the audi- 
ence, and then the recipient, called by name, came 
forward to receive it, frequently amidst enthusiastic 


“applause, and sometimes a large part of the audience, 


standing. I should be glad to witness the same scene 
in our Music Iall, at the next annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Society. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

The Royal Society is becoming a great power in 
England. It owns the four-story stone building occu- 
pied by its offices in Jermyn Street, Saint James’s, 
and its income last year was over forty thousand dol- 
lars in gold. 

Its Secretary, Mr. Colam, is the executive head of 
the Society, having under him in the office, a staff 
of four persons, and outside a head constable, with six- 
teen other officers,who wear the uniform of the Society, 
arrest without warrant, and are stationed and changed 
to various parts of the kingdom as the Secretary di- 
rects, each reporting to him daily. The Society pros- 
ecuted last year 1,413 cases, and obtained convictions 
in 1,392. Only four were appealed, and in all these 
the Society prevailed. 

But this is a small part of the work of the year. 
The Animal World, which was first published last Oc- 
tober, and of which no edition has been less than 25,- 
000, together with the letter of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
to the London Times, have awakened an unprecedent- 
ed public interest. Parliament has given the Privy 
Council full powers to regulate cattle transportation 
by sea and land, and the Privy Council, acting in con- 
currence with the Society, have issued orders which, 
probably, before the receipt of this, you will have 
published, and which without possibility of resistance 
or delay, will take effect upon every cattle train and 
steamboat for carrying animals in the United King- 
dom. 

BISHOPS—CLERGY—TEACHERS. 
. Bishops and the Clergy are preaching and taking 
up collections for the Society. The Lord Bishop of 
Ripon preaches for it in the Westminster Church next 
Friday, and the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, in the Chapel of the royal family sometime next 
month. 

Four Branch Societies have been recently formed. 
Meetings of teachers and others are being held in 
various parts of the kingdom. Many of the best 
writers and most influential men and women of Eng- 
land are taking hold of the subject; the call is for a 
general system of humane education in all the schools 
of Great Britain, and I have reason to think the time 
not distant when a Ladies’ Humane Education Soci- 
ety shall be organized here, which will become one of 
the greatest educational powers of the age. 

There was a time not long ago, when I believed we 
were in many respects in advance of England; but 
no society in the world has made such progress during 
the past year as the Royal, and probably no other 
four persons in the world have done more during that 
time, for the welfare of dumb animals, than Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, John Colam, and our friend T. B. Smithies, whose 
“British Workman,” and publications for children 


are known around the world, and to whom all the 
children who read our little paper are indebted for 
the beautiful cuts with which it is illustrated. 

I was unable to attend the annual meeting of the 
Royal Society, but can say that it was the largest 
ever held. For the first time a prize was given to the 
scholar in each of a hundred London schools who had 
written the best essay of his school, on kindness to 
animals, and to the writers of the best four of the 
hundred, other and larger prizes. 


Lonpon, June 23, 1870. 


This is my last letter before starting for home, and 
I propose, in it, to answer in advance a question that 
will be often asked— 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE ? 

I think that as an educational process, to those who 
have health and leisure, it is desirable. Those who 
suppose our systems in all respects perfect, may find 
we have much to learn; and those who suppose we 
can conquer the world, may conclude that we had 
better try first to conquer ourselves, and build up at 
home a united, honest and humane nation. 

To those, on the other hand, who, forgetting the 
greatness of their own age and country, reverence too 
much things distant and things of the past, it may be 
useful to dissipate their romantic fancies. 


CHOATE AND WEBSTER. 

I remember how once Mr. Choate had been arguing 
a good share of a day to convince a jury that two car 
wheels standing before them in court, and looking 
precisely similar, were in fact different; when Mr. 
Webster, in reply, demolished the whole by saying: 
“ Gentlemen of the jury, there they are! Look at 
them!” 

And so with travel here. We have been reading, 
all our lives, European history, romance and poetry— 
Shakespeare, Ivanhoe and the Lady of the Lake—of 
Kenilworth and Warwick Castles, St. Paul’s, the 
Tower and Westminster Abbey, of picture galleries 
and art collections—of Swiss mountains and lakes, 
and German forests and rivers—of Cologne, Frank- 
fort and Bingen on the Rhine—of cathedrals and pal- 
aces, and the old cities of Italy; until they have as- 
sumed in our imaginations strange, hazy, gigantic and 
unreal forms, and when we get here the delusion van- 
ishes. 

Aside from their historical associations, we find 
cathedrals only large, richly ornamented churches; 
castles and monasteries, very uncomfortable resi- 
dences; many palaces, not very unlike our best 
American hotels, with somewhat larger halls and 
rooms for receptions and museums; no forests, lakes 
or rivers that compare with ours in size, and very few 
that compare with them in beauty; the mountains of 
Switzerland only higher than those of our Eastern 
States, which are quite high enough ; the skies of Italy 
no better than ours, and the skies of England worse. 


IS IT A PLACE FOR INVALIDS? 

But to the invalid contemplating European travel, 
certain other facts are worthy of consideration. 

He will find, in spring, cold east winds all over 
Great Britain and Northern Europe, just such as 
blow across Massachusetts Bay; with none of the 
heating arrangements devised for our protection. He 
will find often large rooms with small fireplaces and 
great flues. In his chamber neither hot nor cold 
water-pipes, candles instead of gas, sometimes damp 
sheets and uncomfortable beds. 

In winter cold railway cars, each like an omnibus 
set sideways, half the passengers compelled to ride 
backwards; no ventilation except at the ends, and 
those sometimes occupied by smokers; no dining or 
sleeping cars, or gentlemen’s or ladies’ saloons, so far 
as I have seen, in any car, and the stops at way stations 
short. Fast trains expensive, cheap trains slow, and 
the best trains in the night. Custom-house examina- 
tions, and uncomfortable old diligences ; irregularity 
of meals and sleep; dinners from one to two hours 
long, with a multitude of courses he does not want; 
but must sit through for others he does. Over a large 
part of the continent, bad water, and in some 
of its towns and cities, beggars, fleas and malaria. 


He will find many continental cities and towns 
noisy at night with bells, shoutings and cracking of 
whips. If he retires early, perhaps doors on each side 
of his room, an uncarpeted floor overhead, and his 
neighbors stirring until one or two o’clock in the 
morning. Few of the sociable parlors found at 
home. If sick, a physician who knows nothing of 
him, of whom he knows nothing, and with whom per- 
haps he can only communicate through an interpre- 
ter; languages he cannot understand ; incomprehen- 
sible currencies, and little cheatings and swindlings 
without number. 

Add to all these, absence from friends and home, 
and the certain discomfort, in nine cases out of ten, 
of two voyages across the Atlantic, and it would cer- 
tainly seem that the invalid should well consider be- 
fore undertaking a tour of Europe. 


HOME. 

And, after all, for the comfort of those who prefer 
staying at home,—speaking from more than a year’s 
experience,—I should say, that I have seen hardly a 
finer building in Europe than our national capitol, or 
a more beautiful work of art than Crawford’s eques- 
trian statue of Washington, at Richmond; or a more 
charming view than from the top of Mount Holyoke ; 
or a finer stage ride than over the Hoosac Mountain, 
from North Adams to Greenfield; or a better hall than 
our Music Hall; or more commodious places of pub- 
lic amusement than ours, or a greater variety of beau- 
tiful scenery than within ten miles of Boston. If you 
love nature in her grandest or most beautiful forms, 
you need cross no ocean to see them; and as for art,— 
which is only the imitation of nature,—you may go 
through the dead galleries of Europe in vain for the 
pleasure of one laughing child, or happy animal, or 
grand old forest tree. 

At home, under one language, currency and law, 
you have a country reaching across a continent, and 
including almost every variety of climate and pro- 
duction; a country full of villages, churches and 
schools, in whose homes are books and newspapers, 
and over which you may travel thousands of miles 
without meeting a beggar. I have seen it from New 
England and the high table-lands of Minnesota to the 
orange groves of Florida; and I declare that for va- 
riety of magnificent scenery and facilities of inter- 
communication, I believe there is not its equal in the 
world. G. 

A POET’S PARLOR. 

Cowper’s partiality to animals is well known. 
Lady Hesketh, in one of her letters, states, “ that he 
had, at one time, five rabbits, three hares, two 
guinea-pigs, a magpie, a jay, and a starling ; besides 
two goldfinches, two canary-birds and two dogs. It 
is amazing how the three hares can find room to 
gambol and frolic (as they certainly do,) in his small 
parlor;” and adds, “I forgot to enumerate a squir- 
rel, which he had at the same time, and which used 
to play with one of the hares continually. One 
evening, the cat giving one of the hares a sound box 
on the ear, the hare ran after her, and having caught 
her, punished her by drumming on her back with her 
two feet, as hard as drumsticks, till the creature 
would have actually been killed, had not Mrs. 
Unwin rescued her.” 


THINK, SPEAK, LIVE, TRULY. 
“'Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach ; 
It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 
Never be cruel to an animal, for it has not the 
power to tell how much it suffers. 
MEN may judge us by the success of our efforts. 
God looks at the efforts themselves. 
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At Old Lodge; and the Crea- 
tures there. 

The boys knew the dog» 
Brach, the rough little Border- 
terrier, but this was the first 
time Angela had seen him. 
He was like all his race, a 
clever, indefatigable little crea- 
ture, and always furnished the 
boys with great amusement. 
Whatever he was told to fetch 
and find he would hunt for, 
even though it might be for 
hours. Neither was he above 
being a house-servant. Thus | 
like the famous Edinburgh 
dog, Dandie, of which I have 
told you, he would fetch the 
boot-jack or Mr. Lewisham’s 
slippers when he came in tired | 
of an evening. The picture of | 
Dandie bringing in the boot- | 
jack will represent Brach 
doing the same, only he was a 
perfect Border-terrier with 
nothing of the spaniel in him. 

It was nearly dinner-time 
when they reached Old Lodge, 
and Mr. Lewisham and cousin 
Thomas were coming in from 
the fields, as they passed 
through the garden. And 
what a welcome they had from 
all. But it must be under- 
stood, that the all at Old Lodge 
comprised many more than 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewisham, Mar- 
garet and cousin Thomas. 
There was the old parrot in 
the large cage in the porch, 
who saluted them with a 
friendly greeting; there was 
the cat, named Caleb, as black 
as a coal, who considered it 
his duty to receive every guest 
at the garden-door, with his 
tail set at right angles with 
his back; there was the tame 
jay, who hoarsely whispered, 
“ They are come!” and lastly, 
the old jackdaw, who ran up 
the walk the moment he heard 
strangers’ steps in the garden, ! 
then stood with his head on | 
one side to look at them, and 
if he approved, shouted in his ° 
quaint way, “ Glad to see you! glad to see you!” 

There were so many, that you may naturally sup- 
pose they would be troublesome ; but it was not so. 
Old Lodge was a peculiar place, and the animals 
seemed to constitute a part of the family. They 
were so well trained, and kept so completely each one 
in his place, or rather each one seemed so exactly to 
know his place, that Mr. Goldiland’s often instanced 
them as prototypes of the regenerated animal world. 

From our Four-footed Friends. 


The Dog and the Pieman. 


Mr. Smellie, in his “ Natural Philosophy,” men- | 


tions a curious instance of intelligence in a dog 
belonging to a grocer in Edinburgh: “A man who 
went through the streets ringing a bell, and selling 
pies, happened one day to treat this dog with a pie. 
The next time he heard the pieman’s bell he ran 
toward him, seized him by the coat, and would not 
suffer him to pass. The pieman, who understood 
what the animal wanted, showed him a penny and 
pointed to his master, who stood at the street door 
and saw what was going on. The dog went to his 
master with many humble gestures and looks, and on 
receiving a penny, carried it in his mouth to the pie- 
man, and received his pie. This traffic between the 
pieman and the grocer’s dog continued for months.” 


\ \ 
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THE FOUR-FOOTED SERVANT. 


The Widow Patten’s Cow, 
“See, Aunt Kate, there jg 


\ 


= 
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one of your favorite cows lyin 
under the maple-tree, too lazy 
to eat.” 

“No, no, my dear George, 
not lazy, she is resting herself; 
soon you will see her eating 
the yellow buttercups and 
sweet clover, and to-morrow 
morning, perhaps, we shall 
enjoy some of the rich cream 
in our coffee; and you your 
cup of milk. So you see she 
is working for us; she is gath- 
ering milk all the day long 
from grass and flowers; and at 
night she will return with her 
treasures to her home—such ' 
as sweet butter, rich cream, 
cheese, and cakes for table; 
but I cannot tell you all the 
luxuries we have from the 
cow; this is only a few of 
them.” 

~ J never see a cow grazing 
in the meadow, .or walking 
home with her rich store,” said 
Aunt Kate, “but I think of 
the widow Patten’s cow. I 
shall begin my story as they 
began stories long ago. 

* Once upon a time, there 
lived a widow with six chil- 
dren in a small cottage, which, 
with a little land, and a cow, 
made them quite comfortable. 
Brinnie, the cow, was a great 
pet with these children; her 
return from the meadow at 
night, was a joyful time; they 
had to see that her bed was 
nice and smooth, and many a 
toss the straw had, before it 
was thought just the thing for 
their pet; then they must see 

her come down the road, 
| Charlie walking by her side, 
| with his arm resting on her 
neck. 

“‘ Mary thought there never 
was such a cow that had such 
pretty beauty-spots as Brin- 
nie; and Robert said her ears 
| were so silky. And when 
their mother milked her, one 
or more of the children were 
close to her side, watching the 


CAREFUL AND KIND. 
BY 8. H. BROWNE. 
Pray, be gentle, little sister! 
Softly touch those painted wings, 
Butterflies and moths, remember, 
Are such very tender things! 


Gently stroke the playful kitten; 
Kindly pat the patient dog; 

Let your unmolesting mercy 
Spare the worm, the snake, the frog! 


Wide is God’s great world around us; 
Room enough for all to live; 

Mar no creature’s brief enjoyment, 
Take not what you cannot give. 


Ever let your heart be tender, 
For the mute and helpless plead ; 
Pitying leads to prompt relieving, 
Kindly thought to kindly deed. 


| Happy were men, if they but understood, 
| There is no safety but in doing good. 
| —Fountain. 


—— white foam rise upon the pail, 
and to hear the sound grow softer and softer as the 
milk increased; and then it must be measured and 
put into clean pans, and each child knew just how 
much milk Brinnie gave. And every night it was 
settled who was to accompany Charlie to the meadow 
with Brinnie in the morning. 

“ Now you can see what a comfort Brinnie must 
have been to this family.” M. D. 


A Novel Pet. 

The beaver, the woodchuck, and the otter make 
charming pets. When tamed they become exceed- 
ingly attached to theirowner. A gentleman informed 
us that he had a tame marmot (woodchuck) that 
through the summer lived about the house without 
constraint, sleeping out of doors of nights. Early in 
the morning it would paw at the door, refusing to 
feed until it had been caressed. It manifested ex- 
travagant joy in the most grotesque ways, as soon as 
the door was opened, and its master came forth. As 
soon as he had been sufficiently petted, he made off 
to the fields for his clover breakfast. When the 
leaves fell in autumn, he would disappear, and his 
burrow was never found. But the next spring when 
the leaves came, likewise Sir Marmot, the same grate- 
ful, merry and clumsy thing as before.—Beecher. 
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MARYLAND SOCIETY. 

The Secretary of the Maryland Society furnishes 
us the following list of officers, and adds, “ We have 
thus far made some thirty-seven arrests, and in every 
instance fined the offender, varying in amount from 
$10 to $100 ” :-— 


President.—William Woodward. 

Vice-Presidents —Samuel W. Smith, Charles J. 
Baker, H. M. Warfield, William Crichton, R. R. 
Kirkland, Hiram Woods, Jr., James H. Barney, J. 
J. Abrahams, Richard M. Janney, E. B. Dallam, C. 
Morton Stewart, W. W. Spence, Francis T. King, 
H. L. Whitridge, J. D. Kremelberg, J. G. Ramsay, 
William Reed. 

Executive Committee.—George Small, I. Nevitt 
Steele, Enoch Pratt, Frank D. Loney, J. H. Teg- 


. meyer, J. Hanson Thomas, Thomas H. Morris, James 


Carey Coale, James Hodges, F. Raine, J. Stricker 
Jenkins, Jno. W. Randolph, George B. Coale, 
Decatur H. Miller, Washington Booth, Dr. C. C. 
Bombaugh, C. Oliver O'Donnell, John Merryman, 
Frederick Tyson, W. Bollman, Thomas M. Smith, 
J. H. Belt, Jr., Gilmor Meredith, Henry D. Loney, 
Dr. George Wentz, J. J. Bankard, George U. 
Porter. 

Treasurer.—Henry W. Rogers. 

Secretary.—T. H. Belt, Jr. 


SCENE AT A LONDON BULL-FIGHT. 
The recent attempt to indulge in bull-fighting is 
thus described by the London “ Times” :— 


“ As the entertainment at the Agricultural Hall, 
described in the papers as a ‘Grand Spanish Enter- 
tainment of Bull-fighters,’ was at its height, and the 
fourth bull had been pierced by an arrow at the end 
of which a sharp stud was fixed, the secretary of the 
Roval Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals jumped over the barriers into the arena, 
followed by several officers of the society and of the 
police. It was not apparent to the audience what 
was the object of this sudden intervention; but 
upon the secretary taking possession of the arrows 
and indicating to the Spanish troupe that no further 
performance would be tolerated, yells and execra- 
tions filled the hall from hundreds of roughs present, 
and a general rush was made into the arena. Many 
efforts were made to ‘mob’ the officers, and take 
from them the arrows seized apparently for evidence ; 
but the officers fought their way gallantly out of the 
hall. Proceedings will be taken at once against the 
troupe for cruelty.” 


Entire success attended the prosecutions. The 
bull-fighters were driven out of England, and Mr. 
Colam, the Secretary of the Royal Society, for his 
heroism, has been presented with a gold medal of 
the highest class by the French Society, and another 
medal by the Brussels Society. Ep. 


CAT AND CANARY. 

In a block of houses in the city resided a family, 
owing a lage, savage cat, which would kill all birds 
that it came across, including pigeons. A family in 
the adjoining house owned a pet canary, which they 
were in the habit of hanging on an arbor that 
separated the two back yards. The cat would sit for 
hours watching the bird, the owners of it supposing 
It was waiting for a chance to kill it. One morning 
the bird escaped and was missing all day, nor was 
the cat seen in its old position. ‘Towards night the 
eat came home with the bird in her mouth, and laid 
it unhurt at the feet of its mistress. The bird was 
restored to its cage, and is now as well as ever, the 
cat resuming her old position and watching her the 
same as before. F. B. J. 


THANKS to my stars, I can say I have never killed 
abird. I would not crush the meanest itisect which 
crawls upon the ground. They have the same right 
to live that I have, they received it from the same 
Father, and [ will not mar the works of God by 
wanton cruelty.— Wm. Ellery Channing. 


DECAPITATED DUCKS. 
{For ‘Our Dumb Animals.”’] 


Old Master S—— was very fond of his ducks. So 
were the school-boys who passed his home every day 
on their way to school. But the fondness of the 
latter was displayed in a way not peculiarly agreea- 
ble to the old gentleman. The boys were fond of 
chasing the ducks, of pulling their necks to make 
them quack, and of tormenting them in every con- 
ceivable way. 

Master S—— remonstrated, begged, and finally 
threatened these merciless youngsters; but it was of 
no use. So he said to himself, “T’ll have the 
pleasure of frightening the little rascals, at all 
events, and to do it I must resort to strategy.” 

It was decided one day, that a pair of the fattest 
ducks in the flock should grace the family dinner 
table, and Master S cut off their necks very 
carefully, that they might not be in the least dis- 
figured or discolored. The barn, you must know, 
stood directly by the road, and the ducks were con- 
stantly running under it or emerging from it, as the 
case might be. So Master S—— very adroitly ar- 
ranged the ducks’ heads, to look as though they were 
just creeping out of their hiding place, and then 
watched for the boys. The bait took. As the 
mischievous urchins came along, they espied their vic- 
tims as they thought, and rushed pell-mell to drag 
them out as usual. When behold, to their consterna- 
tion, they had severed the poor creatures’ heads from 
their bodies! What was to be done? 

At this juncture Master S—— stepped forward. 
“ There you young rascals, I hope you're satisfied 
now! I know your names, and do you know what 
you are liable to?” 

“ Oh, Mr. S——, do let us off!—we will pay you 
for the ducks, or split up some wood, or do anything 
for you, if you won’t complain of us.” 

“ But you will be teazing the other ducks.” 

“ Oh no, we won't; just let us go this time, and we 
promise never to trouble you again.” 

Master S—— considered the boys well punished 
and himself well paid, so he let the boys off; and the 
rest of the happy ducks waddled, and quacked, and 
sailed to their heart’s content, ever after. all 


Dorta. 


DRIVEN TO DEATH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The indignation of the community was considera- 
bly aroused Friday afternoon over the announcement 
that three fast young men from Manchester, named 
respectively, Charles E. Hill, Dana H. Cummings 
and Geo. O. Preston, had passed through Main 
street with a horse that had every appearance of 


being so severely over-driven that the chances were | 
he would not long survive unless speedily cared for. | 


Shortly after a Mr. French passed them near the 
Hollis street cemetery on their return to this city, at 
which time the animal was undergoing a most cruel 
and unmerciful lashing that cut through the flank of 
the horse so that the blood ran. By beating and 
otherwise abusing the horse they finally reached Mr. 
Hildreth’s stable in the rear of the Tremont House, 
where the animal died shortly after from the effects 
of their ill-treatment. In the police court this morn- 
ing Judge Emerson ordered them to give bonds in 
the sum of $300 each, to appear before the Supreme 
Judicial Court in September next, failing to obtain 
which they are to be locked up.—N. H. Telegraph. 


A QUARREL on the Boulevards thus terminated 
to the amusement of the spectators: ‘ Monsieur, you 
shall give me satisfaction.” Reply (amidst a peal of 
laughter :) “ Monsieur, I cannot, I am a member of 
the Society for Protecting Animals.” 


Man liveth from hour to hour, and knoweth not 
what may happen ; 

Influences circle him on all sides, and yet must he 
answer for his actions ; 

For the being that is master of himself, bendeth 
events to his will, 

But a slave to selfish passion is the wavering crea- 
ture of circumstance, —Tupper. 


How to Fatren a Poor Horse.—Many good 
horses devour large quantities of grain or hay, and 
still continue thin and poor; the food eaten is not 
properly assimilated. If the usual feed has been un- 
ground grain and hay, nothing but a change will 
effect any desirable alteration in the appearance of 
the animal. In case oil meal cannot be obtained 
readily, mingle a bushel of flax-seed with a bushel of 
barley, one of oats, and another bushel of Indian 
corn, and let it be ground into fine meal. This will 
be a fair proportion for all his feed. Or the meal or 
the barley, oats and corn, in equal quantities may 
first be procured, and one-fourth part of oil-cake 
— with it, when the meal is sprinkled on cut 
eed. 

Feed two or three quarts of the mixture two or 
three times daily, mingled with a peck of cut hay 
and straw. If the horse will eat that greedily, let 
the quantity be gradually increased until he will eat 
four or six quarts at every feeding three times a day. 
So long as the animal will eat this allowance, the 
quantity may be increased a little every day. But 
avoid the practice of allowing a horse to stand at a 
rack well filled with hay. In order to fatten a horse 
that has run down in flesh, the groom should be ver: 
particular to feed the animal no more than he wi 
eat up clean and lick his manger for more.—Am. 
Stock Journal. 


Stock 1x SummerR.—As the weather grows 
warmer vermin increase in numbers on live stock of 
all kinds. Washing with carbolic soap we have 
found effectual. The currycomb or card and brush, 
are all-efficient, and do all kinds of animals much 
good. Let cattle and horses drink all they will, 
unless heated or very thirsty. 

Cattle at pasture must be visited frequently, and 
a lookout kept lest the water fails, or the grass is 
cropped too close. 

orking oxen should not be hard pressed during 
the middle of the day when the heat is excessive. 
. Cows should have good upland pasturage, and 
plenty of water. An armful of some green forage 
at noon, even when they have an abundance of 


| grass, will be eaten with a relish, and if given reg- 


ularly, will considerably increase the flow of milk. 

Calves two or three months old may be turned to 
grass, getting a few quarts of skimmed milk daily 
at noon, which will be all the better for them if 
thickened with a little Indian meal —Ez. 


CARE FOR THE CHICKENS.—At this season, 
when Werk is driving, the proper care of the 
chickens and fowls is too often abbreviated, and 
sometimes entirely neglected. The garden and 
field crops must be protected, and the fowls are 
therefore kept confined. 

We always make a point of furnishing the poultry 
= a generous supply of short, sweet grass every 
night. 

_ thing to be observed in the care of 
poultry is that they are furnished with good pure 
water in abundance. Fowls are great drinkers, and 
impure water is very injurious to them. 

very poultry house should receive at least two 
good coats of whitewash before next September. 

A variety of food is as necessary to growing 
chickens as to fowls, and young birds which hardly 
live on a continued diet of meal dough, will leap 
ahead in their growth if furnished with a different 
food each day.—Ploughman. 


To MAKE A WHITE Foot, or A STAR IN A 
Horsr’s Forenrap.—Is there any way to do this? 
D. M. 


It is said that to take pickled mackerel and con- 
fine it on in any shape you please, three or four days 
repeating, it will produce a white foot, or a white 
spot.—Rub the white saddle spots on a horse’s back 
a few times daily in the spring of the year, before 
the coat is shed, with bacon grease, and it will re- 
store the natural color.— Stock Journal. 


WeEwns on cattle may be cured by washing them 
twice a day for a few weeks with strong soft soap. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The following Act, passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, has been signed by the President, and a society 
organized, with headquarters at Washington :— 


An Act to incorporate an association for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 
Chat N. P. Chipman, J. P. Newman, B. Peyton Brown, Jehn 
A. L. Morrell, Matthew G. Emery, Joseph H. Bradley, Sr., 
William R. Woodward, E. Whittlesey, Warren Choate, An- 
drew B. Duvall, A. S. Solomons, W. G. Metzerott, Alexan- 
der R. Shepherd, S. J. Bowen, H. M. Sweeny, Benjamin E. 
Gittings, William Tucker, Charles H. Lane, W. Burris, Wil- 
iiam McPheeters, E. F. M. Faehtz, J. L. Gatchel, John R. 
Elvans, Edgar I. Booraem, L. H. Hopkins, Thomas P. Keene, 
W. D. Blackford, F. H. Day, J. Sayles Brown, William 
Lamborn, Eliakim L. Corbin, Nelson A. West, John R. Ar- 
rison, W. A. Farlee, Benjamin F. Fuller, Robert A. Slater, 
Alonzo Bell. A. T. Kinney, John J. Jett, A. M. Scott, A. C. 
White, A. E. Newton, A. S. Taylor, William H. Rowe, 
Robert Reyburn, W. H. Slater, John C. Parker, William J. 
Wilson, S. S. Baker, A. Jones, S. R. Bond, John F. Cook, 
D. W. Anderson, George A. Hall, Charles H. Moulton, 
john Edwin Mason, Allison Nailor. Jr., David A. Burr, T. 
© Grey, R.H. Marsh, Thomas Perry, George F. Gulick, and 
heodore F. Gatchel, all of the District of Columbia, and 
-uch other persons as may be associated with them in con- 
‘ormity to this act, and their successors duly chosen, are 
vereby constituted and created a body corporate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be known as the Association for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Sxcr. 2. And be it further enacted, That the officers of 
said corporation shall consist of a president, five vice presi- 
lents, one secretary, one treasurer, an executive committee 
of eleven’: members, and such other officers as shall trom time 
10 time seem necessary to this society. 

Secr. 3. And be it further enacted, That the foregoing 
officers shall be chosen from among the members of the 
~ociety 

Seer. 4. Andbe it further enacted, That the said society. for 
‘ixing the terms of admission of its members, for the govern- 
ment of the same, for the election, changing, and altering 
the officers above named, and for the general regulation and 
nanagement of its affairs, shall have power to form a code of 


by-laws, not inconsistent with the laws of the District of | 


Columbia or of the United States, which code, when formed 
ind adopted at a regular meeting, shall, until modified or 
veseinded, be equally binding as to this act upon the society, 
i:3 officers, and members. 

Seer. 5. And be it further enacted, That the police force of 
the District of Columbia shall, upon application of any mem- 
ber of the association, who shall have viewed any violation of 
‘ne law or ordinances of the city for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, arrest offending parties without a war- 
sant, who shall be taken by such police officer before a justice 
of the peace for trial; and the proper evidence of such mem- 
ership to a police officer shall be the exhibition of a badge 
or certificate of membership. 

Sxct. 6. And be it further enacted, That one-half of all the 
‘ines collected through the instrumentality of the society or 
3 agents, for violations of such laws, shall ac to the 
benefit of said society, and the other half to the school fund 
of said city or District in which the offence is committed. 

Sxct. 7. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act shall be general within the boundaries of the District 
ot Columbia. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, That Congress shall 
have power to alter, amend, or repeai this act at any time. 

Approved June 21, 1870. 

The society as organized. 

President—Theodore F. Gatchell. 

Vice-Presidents—General N. P. Chipman, Hon. Matthew 
G. Emery, Rev. J. P. Newman, Hon. Sayles J. Bowen, and 
Joseph H. Bradley, Sr. 

Secretary—Edgar J. Booraem. 

Treasurer—A. 8. Solomons. 

Executive Committee—Dr. John Edwin Mason, Chairman; 
Allison Nailor, Jr., Warren Choate, Alonzo Bell, Robert A. 
Slater, Charles H. Mouiton, T. C. Grey, John F. Cook, Wil- 
liam R Woodward, Dr. Robert Reyburn, and Alexander R. 
shepherd. 

Committee on By-Laws—General N. P. Chipman, Dr. John 
Edwin Mason, and Allison Nailor, Jr. 


+o 


At arecent meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
Marshal Vaillant, the director of veterinary studies, 
spoke against the use of the muzzle on dogs as having 
a tendency to produce madness rather than to prevent 
it Constantinople is full of unmuzzled dogs, and 
they never go mad. 


Nor despondency, not slothful anguish, is what 
you now require—but effort! Has there been an 
unutterable evil in your young life? Then crowd it 
out with good, or it will lie corrupting there forever, 
and cause your capacity for better things to partake 
its noisome corruption !— Hawthorne. 


THE HIDDEN SWEET. 


The honeybee that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland and the garden o’er 

To gather in his fragrant Winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 

The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 

But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness, closely pressed 
Within the poison chalice. Thus if we 

Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 

From all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of Humanity, 

And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 

Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 

{For Our Dumb Animals. | 


STEAM POWER FOR HORSE RAILROADS, 
AND MODERN PAVEMENTS. 


Mr. Langdon of Northampton, Mass., has invented 
a small steam-engine of about ten horse power, which 
has been running the city cars for the last six months 
with entire success. 

It runs up and down grades with ease. Is stopped 
and started without difficulty. Makes little noise. 
Consumes its own smoke, and is very economical of 
fuel. 

Could it not be made to abolish our present expen- 
sive cumbrous, and cruel horse power system, in the 
transportation of passengers and merchandise; greatly 
cheapen the cost of travel to the citizens, and serve 
to extend the limits of the city to ten or twenty miles 
in circumference, by furnishing an easy, cheap and 
rapid means of conveyance to suburban residences ? 
It would save the pockets and promote the health of 
the people, and be a blessing of thousands of over- 
driven horses. 8. 


ELEPHANTS FRIGHTEN HORSES. 


A horse owned by John Burt, of Plymouth, was 
recently frightened to death by the sight of an 
elephant, of Bailey and Co.’s menagerie, and the pro- 
prietors paid the owner his value.—Exrchange. 


There ought to be a law passed to prevent the 
driving of elephants and camels over our roads in the 
day time. Safety of the people, as well as the com- 
fort of animals, requires this. Within a few days 
some friends of ours narrowly escaped injury from the 
fright of their horses at the sight of elephants belong- 
ing to a menagerie travelling over a frequented road. 
They should be required to move late at night, when 
there are few persons on the road. 

GOOD ROADS. 

The following from Clemens Herschel’s prize essay 
on roads and road making shows the power required 
on different roads :— 


Suppose we have a truck weighing with its load. 


9,000 Ibs. How many pounds traction will be re- 
quired to move the same ? 

Ans —On firm soil, gravel 4-6” deep, that is, a 
newly repaired road, as we often find it, 1,000 Ibs. ; 
on best kind of embankment, 3103 lbs.; on broken 
stone road in good condition, 166.6 lbs.; on broken 
stone road, deep ruts and mud, 643. Ibs.; on a good 
pavement, 138.5 lbs. 
a medium horse when working all day is said to be 
about 125 Ibs , we need in the first ease, 8 horses; in 
the second case, 2$ horses; in the third case, about 
1} horses; in the fourth case, about 5 horses; and in 
the fifth case, only one good horse to move the same 
entire load all day. 


“Tsay, friend, your horse is a little contrary, is he 
not?” “No,sir!” ‘* What makes him stop then ?” 
“QO, he’s afraid somebody’ll say whoa, and he shan’t 
hear it.” 


Or, since the tractive force of 


LIST OF AGENTS OF THE SOCIETY, 


Abington, ... 
Alford, 
Ashburnham,. . 

Belmont, . .. 
Boston Highlands, . 
Braintree, . » 
Brighton, 


Cambridge, 


Canton, . s » 
Carver, 
Charlestown, . . 
Chicopee Falls, . 
Cohasset, 


Coleraine, . 
Cordaville, . 

Danvers,. . . « 


East Abington, . . 
East Boston, 
Easthampton, . 
Egremont, .. 
Fall River,... . 
Framingham,. . . 
Gloucester,. . . 
Great Barrington, 
Greenfield, . . . 
“ 


Groton Junction, 
Hanover,. . 
Hanson... . 
Haverhill, . 
Holliston, . . 
Holyoke,. . . 
Hubbardston,. . 
Hudson,. 
Hyde Park,. . . . 
Jamaica Plain, 
Lakeville, . 
Lancaster, . .. 
Lawrence, ... . 


Lexington,. .. 

Lowell, .... 

Ludlow, 

Lynn,.. - 


Malden, 
Maplewood, ... 
Marlborough, . . . 
Marshfield,. .. . 
Medtield,. . 
Melrose,. .. . 
Milford, . . 


Monterey, . 

Needham, .... 
New Bedford, . 
Newburyport, . 
Newton Centre, . . 
Newtonville, . . . 
Northampton,. . . 


North Bridgewater, 
North Chelsea, 
North Easton, .. 
North Manstield,. . 
Peabody, . 
Pembroke,. .. . 
Pepperell, . . 
Plymouth, ... . 
Quincy, . 
Kochdale, . .. 
Salem, 
Sandwich, 
Saxonville,. . 
Sheffield,. . . .. 
Somerville,. . . 
Southborough, . 
Southbridge, . . 
South Abington, . 
South Dennis,. . . 
South Framingham, 
South Hanover, . 
South Hanson, 
South Lancaster, 
South Marshfield, 
South Scituate, 
Springtield,. . . 


Stoneham, . 
Taunton, . 
Upton, .. 
Waketield, . 
Walpole,. . 
Waltham, 
Ware, - 
Warren, . 
“ 


Webster,. . 
Wellesley, . . 
West Duxbury, 
West Roxbury 
Westtield,. . 
Weymouth, . 
Wilbraham, . 
Wilmington, . . . 
Woburn, 


Worcester, . 


“Cherry Valley, 


. 


JOSIAH CUSHMAN, 
LEVI WARNER. 
Puivie R. MERIAM, Jr. 
E. T. LEwis. 

P. H. BABBITT. 
ALEXANDER McWILLIAMS. 
ELISHA M. DAVis. 
ALVAH MORRISON. 
GEORGE BURBANK. 

N. G. LYNCH. 
FORDYCE M. STIMPSON. 
A. H. STEVENS, Jr. 
Wma. I RANDALL. 

C. T. WorTHLEY. 
JOHN MURDOCK. 
STEPHEN P. KELLEY. 
GEORGE MCQUEEN. 
GILBERT P. WHITMAN, 
J. Q. A. LOTHROP. 
HUGH B. MILLER. 
JAMES C. MELVIN. 

F. A. Dorr. 

ABRAHAM PATCH, Jr. 
ISAIAH C. INMAN. 
FRANKLIN POOL. 
EDWARD BRIGHAM. 

E. THOMAS SAWYER. 
LEVI WARNER. 

A. WINSLow. 

J. G. BANNISTER. 

BENJ. HODGKINS, Jr. 
LEVI WARNER. 

Wm. ELLIorr. 

SAMUEL J. LYON. 

B. L. HowE. 

C. WILDER. 

L. C. WATERMAN. 
GEORGE F STETSON. 
JOHN TUCK. 

JOHN M. BATCHELDER. 
D. WIGGIN. 

L. Woopwarkp. 
CHARLES H. ROBINSON, 
THos. FRENCH, 

Wm. THOMAS. 

Oris TINKHAM. 

Dr. J. L. 8. THOMPSON, 
JOSEPH H. KEYEs. 
Mosrs H. PEASE. 
JOHN D. COGGSWELL. 
PERLEY HOLMAN. 

A. W. LOCKE. 

HENRY MARSHALL. 
CHAS. P. BOWLEs. 
D. L. FULLER. 

ALLEN G. SHEPHERD. 
JAS. A. HATHAWAY. 
L. S. METCALF. 

Wm. F. Woopwarp. 
SYLVESTER F. BUCKLIN, 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 
Rev. C. C. SEWALL. 
Wma. N. TYLER. 

A. W. KEENE. 

LEVI WARNER, 
GEORGE E. EATON. 
OLIVER M. BROWNELL. 
W. H. FitTs. 

JOHN M. Fisk. 

J. A. PECK. 

BURBANK. 

ANSEL WRIGHT, Jr. 

O G. TINKHAM. 

JOHN H. PxocTor. 
NATHANIEL CLARK. 
DAVID VP. HATCH. 

P. W. WEBSTER. 
WILLIAM Wo LcotTrT, 
JULIUS CUSHMAN. 

LEVI WALLACE, 

JAS. B. COLLINGWooD. 
JOSIAH P. QUINCY. 
GEORGE KINNEY. 
GEORGE F. BROWNING. 
Dr. M. F. DELANO. 
J.G BANNISTER. 

Dr. HORACE D. TRAIN. 
MELVILLE C. PARKHURST. 
JAMES L. HUNT. 

H. W. Bacon. 

H. H. BriGHAM. 

M. W. NICKERSON. * 
J. G. BANNISTER. 

EZRA PHILLIPS. 

J. B. CHANDLER. 
STEPHEN H. TURNER. 
D. A. THOMPSON. 

L. C. WATERMAN. 

L. H. Pease. 

E. 8. CROSIER. 
RICHARD PLUMMER. 
WILLIS POTTER. 
Timotuy Ipe. 

Cuas. H. Davis. 
SYLVANUS W. HARTSHORN, 
H. P. SHERMAN. 

Wo. E. Lewis. 

Wa. M. WaArb. 

Wo. ComBs. 

SOLOMON SHUMWAY. 
HENRY P. VARNEY. 
JULIUS CUSHMAN. 

D. H CHAMBERLAIN. 
Wo. N. CHAMBERLIN, 
Curis T. BALLEY. 

F. K. Lorurop. 

CHAS. W. SWAIN. 
JOHN E. Tripp. 
JOHN W. Day. 
Jas. M. DRENNAN. 
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